Lesbian Feminism and Social 
Transformation 


In the foundational texts of lesbian feminism such as Sappho Was 
a Right-on Woman (Abbott and Love 1972) and ‘The Woman- 
Identified Woman’ (Radicalesbians 1999, lst published 1970), 
lesbianism is represented as the very model of liberation for 
women. Lesbian feminist writers explain that lesbians have the inde- 
pendence and equality that heterosexual women hanker after. Les- 
bians are celebrated as strong, woman-loving and possessed of an 
egalitarian ethics and practice developed in opposition to the domin- 
ance/submission, woman-hating ethics of heterosexuality (Daly 
1979). As lesbian feminism developed as a movement in the 1970s, 
lesbians wrote and thought of themselves as the vanguard of social 
transformation. Lesbianism gave to feminists an egalitarian ideal 
which illuminated the oppressive nature of the political institution 
of heterosexuality, and offered a revolutionary alternative. As the 
lesbian feminist philosopher Adrienne Rich wrote in 1979: ‘To the 
historical feminist demand for equal humanity, for a world free of 
domination through violence, lesbian/feminism has joined the more 
radical concept of woman-centered vision, a view of society whose 
goal is not equality but utter transformation’ (Rich 1979: 229). 
Lesbian feminists were proud of their choice to love women and 
immensely proud to be model revolutionaries, living the revolution 
now. 

This pride and self-confidence was shattered in the 1980s, as 
a lesbian sexual revolution took place (Jeffreys 1993), and as a 
class of lesbian sex industry entrepreneurs began to promote lesbian 
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pornography, lesbian strip-tease, sadomasochism and even prostitu- 
tion. These new sexual libertarian lesbians derided lesbian feminists 
for their anti-sex puritanism and particularly for their practice of 
equality, which was said to be non-sexy and unsustainable (Nicholls 
1987; Stack 1985). Queer and postmodern lesbians continued the 
assault. They held up gay men as their model for sex and transgres- 
sion, and questioned whether it was possible or reasonable to even 
use the word or notion of ‘lesbianism’ (Butler 1990; Lamos 1994). 

But the lesbian alternative, as a way to create personal and political 
equality, has lost none of its cogency. Now that a considerable 
number of gay theorists and activists are questioning the destructive 
nature of malestream gay culture and sexual practice, the lesbian 
alternative is becoming more and more relevant. Research into the 
dynamics of hetero-relating suggests that women are still savagely 
disadvantaged in relationships with men (Bittman and Pixley 1997; 
Pocock 2000). Women are still overwhelmingly those responsible for 
all forms of domestic labour, including sexual and emotional labour. 
Men have changed little in their behaviour. They exploit women’s 
labour, and make only a small contribution of their own. Some 
dominant gay male forms of intimacy, as we have seen in this book, 
suffer from serious problems of eroticized inequality. The lesbian 
alternative needs to be given centre stage, rather than being shuffled 
off into the wings of history. 

In this chapter I shall explain why a gay equality project which 
seeks to protect a ‘private’ sphere of sexual exploitation from polit- 
ical scrutiny, whilst demanding equal access to heterosexual privil- 
eges which derive precisely from women’s subordination, cannot 
advantage lesbians or any other women. I shall suggest that lesbian 
feminism, which seeks to create an equality in the ‘private’ sphere of 
sexual and intimate relationships, should be seen as the vanguard of 
lesbian and gay politics and of general social transformation. 


Lesbians and the equality agenda 


Fundamental to a radical and lesbian feminist politics is the under- 
standing that ‘the personal is political’. This phrase has two inter- 
related meanings. It means that the political power structures of the 
‘public’ world are reflected in the private world. Thus, for women in 
particular, the ‘private’ world of heterosexuality is not a realm of 
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personal security, a haven from a heartless world, but an intimate 
realm in which their work is extracted and their bodies, sexuality and 
emotions are constrained and exploited for the benefits of individual 
men and the male supremacist political system. The very concept 
of ‘privacy’, as Catharine MacKinnon so cogently expresses it, ‘has 
shielded the place of battery, marital rape, and women’s exploited 
labor’ (MacKinnon 1987: 101). But the phrase has a complementary 
meaning, which is that the ‘public’ world of male power, the world 
of corporations, militaries and parliaments is founded upon this 
private subordination. The edifice of masculine power relations, 
from aggressive nuclear posturing to take-over bids, is constructed 
on the basis of its distinctiveness from the ‘feminine’ sphere and 
based upon the world of women which nurtures and services 
that male power. Transformation of the public world of masculine 
aggression, therefore, requires transformation of the relations that 
take place in ‘private’. Public equality cannot derive from private 
slavery. 

It is this understanding that differentiates radical feminist and 
radical lesbian politics from liberal feminist politics. Whereas liberal 
politics seeks equality in the public realm, radical feminist politics 
points out that a public realm constructed specifically from women’s 
private subordination can never offer women ‘equality’. This radical 
feminist approach casts great doubt upon lesbian and gay equality 
politics in which lesbians seek to be the equals of gay men, or attain 
some equality alongside gay men, with the privileges that heterosex- 
ual men derive from their dominance. 

Catharine MacKinnon explains clearly why a policy of equal op- 
portunity will not help women in general. One problem is that the 
world that men have created is organized around their biology and 
their dominant class status. The public world is organized such that 
men always have the advantage, she argues, of an affirmative action 
programme. 


Men’s physiology defines most sports, their health needs largely define 
insurance coverage, their socially designed biographies define work- 
place expectations and successful career patterns, their perspectives 
and concerns define quality in scholarship, their experiences and ob- 
sessions define merit, their military service defines citizenship, their 
presence defines family, their inability to get along with one another — 
their wars and rulerships — defines history, their image defines god, and 
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their genitals define sex. These are the standards that are presented as 
gender neutral. For each of men’s differences from women, what 
amounts to an affirmative action plan is in effect, otherwise known 
as the male-dominant structure and values of American society. 


(MacKinnon 1989: 224) 


No kind of equality for women is possible within a political system 
set up entirely for men’s advantage. One arena in which women 
cannot achieve ‘equality’, for instance, is the parliamentary system. 
Tess Kingham, a British Labour ex-MP, has described her despair at 
the relentless and impenetrably masculine British parliament, where 
MPs from the two main political parties engage in ‘willy-jousting’ 
(Kingham 2001). Opposition MPs, she says, spent days and nights 
‘endlessly thrusting their groins around the Chamber in mock combat 
with Labour ministers — achieving absolutely nothing’, and Parlia- 
ment was simply a ‘boys’ public school debating club’. Only dramatic 
transformation could create a political environment in which women 
could be ‘equal’. However, for gay men, who are likely to be in 
politics and all the echelons of power already, the problem may be 
simply that they cannot be comfortably ‘out’. For gay men, equality 
with straight men in an affirmative action programme is possible once 
the prejudice that prevents ‘outness’ is overcome. For women the 
problem is very different. 

It is aggressive masculinity that shapes the institutions of male 
supremacy such as parliaments. As Germaine Greer points out, 
‘Masculinity is a system. It is the complex of learned behaviours 
and subtly coded interactions that forms the connective tissue of 
corporate society’ (Greer 1999: 294). When women try to enter 
these ‘masculine hierarchies’, they constitute ‘exported tissue, in 
constant danger of provoking an inflammatory response and sum- 
mary rejection’ (p. 294). The shaping of the corporate world by 
masculinity means that any aspirations towards equality in that 
sphere are cruel to women, requiring them to ‘duplicate behaviours 
that they find profoundly alien and disturbing’ (p. 309). Men like the 
masculine world they have built for themselves, she argues, and had 
they not enjoyed ‘what they euphemistically call the ‘“‘cut and thrust’”’ 
— the sanctioned brutalities of corporate life — such behaviour would 
never have been institutionalized and women would not now be 
struggling with it’ (p. 309). 
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Greer describes the behaviours of males in the heterosexual male- 
stream in a way which seems particularly apt to the behaviour of 
male gay sadomasochists in sex clubs too. 


Wherever men are gathered together, in the pool hall, at a restaurant, 
you can see the wannabes waiting on the dominant males, studying 
their reactions, gauging when to defer and when to challenge. There 
will always be one man who can silence the other with a look; most 
will defer... and there will be the junior males, who seek to ingratiate 
themselves by stepping and fetching, and grooming the silverback. The 
presence of women in such groups distracts the men from the work in 
hand — if they acknowledge women’s presence, which they usually 


don’t. (p. 293) 


It is clear from such insights why gay men might wish to protect the 
all-male character of their sex clubs. Women would simply destroy 
the dynamics, or perhaps find them hilarious. 

Men’s studies theorists have pointed out that the aggressive com- 
petitive masculinity that structures men’s institutions and political 
and economic systems not only excludes women, but has toxic social 
effects in terms of inequality and warfare. Andy Metcalf writes of 
how aggressive masculinity constructs the economy through notions 
such as that ‘in the market place only the fittest should survive, and 
that a hard, lean industrial sector is necessary’ (Metcalf 1985: 11). 
Michael Kimmel explains that ‘American aggression and violence 
conform to this compulsive masculinity, a socially constructed 
gender identity that is manifest both in individual behaviour and in 
foreign and domestic policies’ (Kimmel 1987: 237). 

Gay male sex culture reproduces precisely the codes of masculine 
dominance of the malestream world. Gay men’s sex clubs, and par- 
ticularly SM clubs and parties, are organized very strictly according to 
masculine, aggressive, willy-jousting hierarchy. They are a very ex- 
plicit version of the masculinity that presents a threat militarily, 
economically and sexually to women and men internationally. As 
Metcalf goes on to explain, male sexuality is not ‘purely a private 
affair’, but ‘suffuses public life’. He argues that ‘the alternative starts 
with acknowledging our need to change’ (Metcalf 1985: 14). 

Equality in systems built upon aggressive masculinity is not open to 
women unless they seek to outbutch the men, as sadomasochists such 
as Pat Califia have done. But once these women become older, just 
outbutching men does not suffice and they have had to engage in self- 
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mutilation in an attempt to become men. This is not a form of 
‘equality’ which offers any future for women who choose to remain 
in women’s bodies. Whereas gay men can aspire to become inte- 
grated as equals into the public world of male dominance — indeed, 
are likely to be there already — this is hardly a reasonable expectation 
for lesbians, because lesbians are women. 

There are two main versions of equality to which gay theorists and 
activists subscribe. Gay conservatives such as the contributors to the 
American Independent Gay Forum, a ‘moderate conservative’ group 
set up in 1999 to co-ordinate gays with centrist politics, from Log 
Cabin (gay Republicans) to free-market libertarians, want to fit gay 
men into an already existing America which they consider pretty 
much perfect. Thus they want access for gay men to goods such as 
marriage, which have been unfairly permitted only to heterosexuals. 
They are ‘pro-family’, so have no critique of marriage from a feminist 
or any other perspective. Queer activists are likely to criticize this 
version of the equality agenda. Queer theorists of the Sex Panic 
variety, such as Michael Warner, have no truck with campaigning 
for marriage rights (Warner 1999). They consider the promiscuity of 
gay men to be revolutionary in itself. Their demand is for the kind of 
sexual freedom engaged in by upper-class heterosexual men in 
periods of history when men were allowed even more unalloyed 
privilege to abuse women, men such as those involved in the eight- 
eenth-century Hellfire Club in Britain, or the hero of left revolution- 
aries of sexuality, the Marquis de Sade. 

Such conservative and queer positions can be seen to represent the 
major two positions within patriarchal thought about sexuality. 
One is to maintain marriage because of its benefits to society — read 
male dominance — whilst allowing men to play around on the side as 
usual, whereas the other is to celebrate men’s sexual freedom and 
create a society in which men can sexually use all others in any way 
possible. Queer demands for sexual freedom also represent an at- 
tempt to gain for gay men the rights to the expression of male sexual 
aggression and exploitation in the public and private worlds that were 
gained for heterosexual men in the sexual revolution of the 1970s 
(Jeffreys 1990a). I have written elsewhere about the ways in which 
the ‘sexual revolution’ inscribed straight men’s sexual rights to a 
sexuality of inequality, and to sexual exploitation in pornography 
and prostitution. In this ‘revolution’, women’s rights to bodily 
integrity and equality were overruled (Jeffreys 1997a). This sexual 
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freedom of straight men is constructed out of women’s subordin- 
ation. The gay demand for equality with straight men’s sexual free- 
dom depends equally upon women’s subordination. 


Marriage and other heterosexual privileges 


The equality agenda of gay politics is most problematic where it 
involves the very foundations of women’s historical oppression, the 
exchange of women between men for labour and reproduction in 
marriage. Gay equality politics demands, for instance, the right for 
gay men to marry, and includes the buying of women’s bodies in 
reproductive surrogacy so that they may acquire offspring. Jonathan 
Rauch of Log Cabin expresses the conservative position on gay 
marriage succinctly. He says that a ‘principled social-conservative 
position could be pro-family without being anti-gay’, because it 
would ‘encourage both straights and gays to settle down in commit- 
ted relationships and acknowledge the real advantages for children of 
two-parent families’ (Rauch 1994: 1). His views are those of male- 
stream old-fashioned and anti-feminist conservatism, as in seeing the 
‘enemies of the state’ and of the ‘family’ as ‘Divorce, illegitimacy and 
infidelity’ (p. 2). Andrew Sullivan argues in favour of gay marriage 
that marriage is ‘a fundamental mark of citizenship’ (Sullivan 2000). 
It is for this very reason, the importance of marriage to citizenship, 
that feminist critics have argued that women have a second-class 
citizenship. Women receive citizenship vicariously through men 
when they marry, and are prevented from obtaining its benefits by 
the toils of housework (Lister 1997). 

There is no space here to engage in a full discussion of this issue, 
which has received a good deal of attention in the last decade in 
lesbian and gay literature. The feminist critique of marriage is hardly 
mentioned, however, and seems little understood. Marriage is not on 
the agenda of lesbian feminism, because it symbolizes and constructs 
women’s subordination. The most profound feminist critique of 
marriage is that of Carole Pateman, in her book The Sexual Contract. 
Pateman points out that ‘Until late into the nineteenth century the 
legal and civil position of a wife resembled that of a slave. Under 
the common law doctrine of coverture, a wife, like a slave, was civilly 
dead’ (Pateman 1988: 119). Like a slave, she was brought to life 
by being given a name by her master, which is how women come 
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to lose their own names upon marriage. Under coverture, a woman 
had to live where her husband demanded. He owned her earnings and 
her children, ‘just as the children of the female slave belonged to her 
master’ (p. 121). Through to the nineteenth century, wives could be, 
and were still, sold by their husbands. Ursula Vogel, in her compel- 
ling work on the connection between women’s reduced citizenship 
and marriage, explains that by the end of the nineteenth century, 
‘marriage alone...had retained some of the peculiar attributes 
of feudal bondage. It had remained a status relationship in which 
a husband, qua husband, had certain proprietary rights to the 
person of his wife’ (Vogel 1994: 79). The US lesbian legal theorist 
Ruthann Robson argues for the general abolition of marriage, saying 
that ‘lesbian survival is not furthered by embracing the law's 
rule of marriage. Our legal energy is better directed at abolish- 
ing marriage as a state institution and spouse as a legal category’ 
(Robson 1992: 127). 

Though the right to gay marriage has been a controversial issue, 
and subject to heated debate, another example of heterosexual priv- 
ilege, reproductive surrogacy, has not. This may be because it does 
not have to be campaigned for as a right. It is already available to gay 
men in the USA. But a lesbian feminist perspective would suggest 
that it should not be available to anyone, because this is a privilege 
which specifically arises from, and constitutes, the exploitation of 
women. Whereas gay marriage simply supports an oppressive insti- 
tution, gay use of reproductive surrogates directly enacts the oppres- 
sion of women. 

Reproductive surrogacy is an offshoot of the profitable reproduct- 
ive technology industry. Feminist theorists and activists in groups 
such as FINNRAGE have campaigned against the marketing of 
these technologies, on the grounds that the procedures constitute 
violence against women, that they are experimental technologies, 
and that the surgeons, often trained on cows, are experimenting on 
women (Corea 1990; Rowlands 1992). But it is reproductive surro- 
gacy which has been the cause of most concern amongst feminist 
critics of these new technologies. The ‘Baby M’ case in the USA, in 
which the purchasing father enforced his rights through the courts to 
gain custody of the child from her mother, was the focus of much 
feminist theorizing on the damage done to women and children 
through this practice (Chesler 1990). In reproductive surrogacy, 
women are paid to carry embryos. The eggs of the ‘surrogate’ mother 
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may be combined with semen from the purchasing ‘father’, or the egg 
too may be bought in. In either case, feminists argue, women’s bodies 
are being turned into the property of men who have ownership rights 
over them for the period of the pregnancy and then buy the baby that 
is born. Janice Raymond calls surrogacy ‘reproductive slavery’ (Ray- 
mond 1990: 110). The ‘surrogate’ mothers are poor and often Third 
World women who need the money. They suffer the invasive surger- 
ies and drugs of IVF, and have to be examined throughout the 
pregnancy and agree that an abortion will be carried out if the child 
is not as the purchaser requires. Thus women’s bodies and children 
are placed on the market. In countries like Australia, commercial 
surrogacy of this kind is outlawed. In the state of Victoria altruis- 
tic surrogacy is outlawed too. This is based upon an understanding 
that women can suffer pressure to bear babies for others, but then 
find that they cannot bear the emotional pain of relinquishment, 
which can be similar to the pain experienced by mothers forced to 
give up their babies for adoption. 

In the USA, commercial surrogacy, in which women sign enforce- 
able contracts to bear and hand over babies, is legal, and gay men are 
now availing themselves of this, renting women’s bodies and buying 
their offspring. Men in the USA who have no female partner can pay 
surrogacy agencies to find and pay women to produce children for 
them in their wombs. One such agency, which markets itself directly 
to gay men, is called Growing Generations: Surrogacy for the Gay 
Community. It claims to be the ‘first and only gay and lesbian owned 
surrogacy firm exclusively serving the gay community worldwide’. 
The agency employs a network of physicians, psychologists, and 
attorneys, and supplies ‘responsible surrogates and egg donors’. 
They offer a ‘traditional program’, in which a surrogate mother, 
‘using her own eggs, is artificially inseminated with the semen of 
the prospective father’. In the ‘gestational surrogacy program’, 
there is ‘both an egg donor and a gestational surrogate’. The gay 
male clients can select ‘from a wide range of committed and respon- 
sible surrogates and egg donors’. To help the men select, the ‘surro- 
gates’ are shown in a group photograph smiling for the camera. They 
are put through ‘in-depth medical and psychological evaluation’. As 
the agency’s website proclaims, ‘Our surrogates are between the ages 
of 21-36, healthy, financially secure, and have at least one child of 
their own. Many of our surrogates and egg donors are college edu- 
cated and have active professional lives. They are special women who 
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have chosen to help the gay community realize the joys that a child 
can bring to life’ (Growing Generations 2001). 

One of the agency’s team of surrogate mothers says, ‘I was always 
extra proud to share that I was having a baby for a single gay man.’ 
Lest any of these selfless women should find it hard to hand over 
their babies after birth, the agency will refer clients to lawyers who 
will help them in ‘establishing or confirming your parental rights’. It 
is interesting that the agency says that the women are psychologically 
tested but makes no mention of any testing of the male buyers, or any 
preparation of them for the demands their purchases may make on 
their patience or time. 

The reason why these women are willing to become surrogates is 
likely to be the money they are paid. The woman receives US$18,000 
for carrying the baby plus extra one-off payments for invasive IVF 
procedures. She has to submit to health checks to ensure that the 
product is turning out according to the contract. This is not a great 
deal of money for a nine-month job, but may seem like a lot to a 
poorly paid or unemployed woman, or one who is in debt. The web 
page makes the process sound warm and cuddly: 


Most of Growing Generations’ surrogates develop a close bond with 
their intended parents starting with their first meeting. This continues 
through the birth and oftentimes beyond. Your journey with your 
intended parents in creating a child will leave you with cherished 
lifelong memories. The surrogacy process is a happy, joyful and 
rewarding experience that is built on respect, friendship and teamwork. 


In fact, it is a commercial enterprise of baby-selling in which the 
interests of the relinquishing mothers and their children are sidelined 
or guarded against. The fact that gay men are participating in the 
trade in women’s bodies should not be a matter for celebration, but 
one for serious concern. Equality in sexual exploitation is one way in 
which gay men’s interests lie in direct contradiction to the interests of 
women. 


Sexual freedom 


Queer activists tend to seek a different platform of rights — namely, 
the rights involved in ‘sexual freedom’ — but these too can be seen to 
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arise from patriarchy. The patriarchal notion and practice of sexual 
freedom to which queer theorists subscribe arise from the male sex 
right, which is well described by Carole Pateman. She sees ‘The 
husband’s conjugal right’ — i.e. his sexual ownership of his wife’s 
body in marriage — as ‘the clearest example of the way in which the 
modern origin of political right as sex-right is translated through the 
marriage contract into the right of every member of the fraternity in 
daily life’ (Pateman 1988: 123). This is an important understanding 
for male sexual freedom politics, straight or gay. 

Men’s sexual freedom has depended, and still does to a large 
extent, upon their ownership of women’s bodies. Men have bought, 
sold and traded women as things to be used. Women are still regu- 
larly raped in marriage, even though most Western countries have 
now changed their laws to recognize that wives have a right not to be 
raped (Russell 1990). Women are still bought and sold in marriage in 
many countries, and in the vast majority of countries of the world 
their bodies are still legally owned by their husbands. In prostitution 
and pornography, the mail-order bride business and reproductive 
surrogacy, the international trade in women is a burgeoning industry 
(Hughes and Roche 1999). Men’s ownership of women’s bodies has 
been the substrate on which their idea of sexual freedom was born 
and given its meaning. This is why it includes the right to buy access 
to women, men and children as an important way of demonstrating 
that freedom (Kappeler 1990). At the base of men’s sexual freedom 
agenda is the concept of the rights of the male individual. Pateman 
points out that women cannot gain recognition as individuals, since 
the very concept of the ‘individual’ is male. 


The conclusion is easy to draw that the denial of civil equality to 
women means that the feminist aspiration must be to win acknow- 
ledgment for women as ‘individuals’. Such an aspiration can never be 
fulfilled. ... The individual is masculine .... The ‘individual’ is a man 
who makes use of a woman’s body (sexual property); the converse is 
much harder to imagine. (Pateman 1988: 185) 


The gay version of sexual freedom originates in the same masculine 
privilege. 

Michael Warner is an exemplary exponent of queer sexual freedom 
politics. He is the influential queer theorist who provided much of 
the inspiration for the Sex Panic group’s defence of public sex. He is 
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the editor of the foundationalist queer text Fear of a Queer Planet. 
(1993), and a Professor of English at Rutgers University, where he 
teaches Queer Studies. His book The Trouble with Normal (1999) is a 
response to the most influential American gay conservative, Andrew 
Sullivan, and his book Virtually Normal (1996). Warner argues that 
queer politics should be about fighting sexual shame and celebrating 
a public sexual culture of bathhouses, pornography theatres and 
stores, and prostitution. His understanding of sexuality is a specific- 
ally masculine one of risk-taking. The masculine sexuality of risk is 
precisely what feminists have struggled to change because of the 
consequences it has for unwanted pregnancies, sexually transmitted 
diseases, and violence. Warner writes: 


The appeal of queer sex, for many, lies in its ability to shed the 
responsibilizing frames of good, right-thinking people.... There is 
no sublimity without danger, without the scary ability to imagine 
ourselves and everything we hold dear, at least for a moment, as 
relatively valueless. In this context, the pursuit of dangerous sex is 
not as simple as mere thrill seeking or self-destructiveness. In many 
cases it may represent deep and mostly unconscious thinking, about 
desire and the conditions that make life a value. (Warner 1999: 213) 


The creation of this kind of politics based upon sexual freedom is 
rather old-fashioned. It replicates the sexual freedom politics of the 
1960s which gave straight men access to the sexual exploitation of 
women in pornography and prostitution (Jeffreys 1990a). 

Michael Bronski, the queer cultural critic, proposes a similar sexual 
freedom agenda. He uses Freud’s notion of sexual repression being at 
the basis of the creation of civilization in his book The Pleasure 
Principle (1998). He also sees sexual freedom as the fount and aim 
of gay politics: ‘Complete freedom of expression for gay sexuality is 
the keystone of gay freedom, for it is homosexual sexual activity that 
makes gay people different’ (Bronski 1998: 184). He considers that 
gay men’s freedom to do whatever they like sexually, in public or 
private, paid or free, will guarantee the freedom of everyone in the 
future. It is that simple. Gay men will take responsibility for releasing 
the pleasure principle, civilization will be overturned, and everyone 
will be free. This is a quintessentially masculine agenda. Feminist 
theorists have pointed out that the sex of the present is constructed 
from male dominance and female subordination and will have to 
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change for women to be free, rather than de-repressed (MacKinnon 
1989; Jeffreys 1990a). 

Some gay conservatives join the queer sex panickers in excoriating 
feminists for their criticism of gay men’s sexual freedom prerogative. 
Stephen Miller, for instance, in his article ‘Masculinity under siege’ is 
as gung-ho on this issue as Michael Warner, and he attacks John 
Stoltenberg for his ‘contempt of raw, aggressive, combustible mascu- 
linity’ (Miller 1994: 2). Even those conservative gay men, such as 
Andrew Sullivan, who seem more publicly devoted to traditional 
pro-family policies than others seem to make exceptions for their 
own private sexual interests. Andrew Sullivan was involved in a 
media controversy in June 2001 when it was discovered that he had 
advertised on a barebacking site under the pseudonym RawMuscle- 
Glutes, as an HIV-positive man, seeking ‘bi-scenes, one-on-ones, 
three-ways, groups, parties, orgies and gang bangs’ and warning off 
‘fats and fems’ from responding (Kim 2001; Signorile 2001). Sulli- 
van’s inclusion of bisexuality in his barebacking practice makes it 
clear that the barebacking agenda is one of direct relevance to 
women. Since he is the most famous exponent of pro-family gay 
conservatism, this is all something of an embarrassment for those 
associated with this position. What it does demonstrate is that there 
is not necessarily any gap between libertarian and pro-family gay 
political commentators in private practice, though there may be 
considerable public hypocrisy. 


Lesbians as the ‘vanguard of change’ 


There is no future for lesbians in seeking equality either with men in 
the gay sexual culture or public world or with men in general in the 
malestream world of the state, the military sports and the economy, 
because these public worlds are constructed out of male dominance 
and female subordination. Lesbians are women, and the future of 
lesbians is embedded in the future of women. The private world from 
which men’s public privilege, forms of organization, behaviour and 
sexual ‘freedom’ are constructed must be changed, in order for a 
public world to be created in which women and men can share 
politically and socially. Lesbians offer a model in their modes of 
sexual and emotional relating of the egalitarian intimate relations 
upon which transformation of the public world can be based. In 
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this lesbians are, as the UK lesbian sociologist Gillian Dunne argues, 
the ‘vanguard of change’ (Dunne 1997, 2000). 

In sexuality in particular, lesbians have offered an egalitarian alter- 
native. For men, sexual practice constructs and confirms manhood 
(Stoltenberg 1990). This fundamental connection explains the forms 
of much male sexual behaviour, the obsession with penile penetra- 
tion, goal orientation, penis size, frequency and conquest. This mas- 
culine sexuality, as many gay male critics have recently pointed out, is 
the sexuality of the dominant gay male sexual culture as well as of 
heterosexual male culture. In lesbian relationships there is no neces- 
sity for either partner to assert manhood through sex, and sex is likely 
to take very different forms, or even to seem relatively unimportant. 
Lesbians have a history of engaging in sexual relationships on more 
egalitarian terms than gay men or heterosexuals. Research comparing 
lesbian and gay experience found that lesbians had much longer 
relationships, did vastly less casual sex or cruising, and chose partners 
who were closer to them in age and occupation (Bell and Weinberg 
1978; Gagnon and Simon 1973). Lesbian feminist researchers have 
pointed out that many lesbians have the ability to sustain long-term, 
passionate but non-genital sexual relationships, despite assumptions 
by sex therapists and other members of their communities that such 
women are not properly lovers, because they do not follow a hetero- 
patriarchal model (Rothblum and Brehony 1993; Rothblum 1994). 

Nett Hart explains how lesbians can offer a way out of the sexual- 
ity of risk and danger that is so highly valued under male dominance. 
Her title ‘From an eroticism of difference to an intimacy of equals’ 
encapsulates her argument about what lesbians have to offer (Hart 
1996). The eroticism of difference is a patriarchally constructed 
desire which arises from the power difference between women and 
men — what I call ‘heterosexual desire’ (Jeffreys 1990a). Such an 
eroticism values the danger and risk involved in sex with strangers 
or others who cannot really be known. Intimacy creates sexual diffi- 
culties for those who can only respond sexually to ‘difference’. Hart 
asks whether the lesbian experience of being able to eroticize intim- 
acy offers a new way forward: ‘What if lesbians accepted as our 
central task not only the recontextualising of sexual relationship but 
a reformulation of desire’ (Hart 1996: 69). 

One reason why lesbian sexual practice differs so much from the 
sexual practice of gay men may be that lesbians do not suffer, as gay 
men apparently do, from ‘shame’. Michael Warner claims that 
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gay men are much afflicted by ‘shame’ about sex, and that this can be 
resolved only through public sex, in which men will find that every- 
one is a ‘bottom’, and not feel the shame of being one so badly 
(Warner 1999). The different constructions of lesbian and gay sexu- 
ality are the result of the different political positions that lesbians and 
gay men occupy in relation to male supremacy. Gay male ‘shame’ is 
about being a bottom — i.e. an effeminized male who has lost hetero- 
sexual male power and privilege. The situation of lesbians is very 
different. Since women are already in the subordinate class, lesbians 
do not fall, but may rise into equality in love with no requirement 
that anyone should play bottom. 

The lesbian potential for egalitarian love-making was attacked with 
fury in the 1980s by lesbian sadomasochists and sex therapists trained 
in the regulations of male supremacist sexuality. The bisexual sex 
therapist Margaret Nicholls, for instance, attacked lesbian feminists 
for egalitarian sexual practice, or what she calls ‘politically correct 
lesbian lovemaking’. She derides what other lesbians might delight in: 
‘Two women lie side by side (tops or bottoms are strictly forbidden — 
lesbians must be non-hierarchical); they touch each other gently and 
sweetly all over their bodies for several hours’ (Nicholls 1987: 97). If 
lesbian love-making had not offered the delights of equality, then 
such a vigorous repudiation would not have been necessary. 

The lesbians who chose to serve the sexual ideology of male 
supremacy through the sex industry or sex therapy waged a battle 
royal to overcome what they saw as the anti-sexual egalitarianism of 
lesbian practice and lesbian feminism in particular. They struggled 
against lesbian resistance and lack of interest, as male sexologists have 
struggled for over a century to get women in heterosexuality to be 
enthusiastic about female subordination in sex (Jeffreys 1990a, 
1997b). The size of the struggle suggests the size of the problem of 
lesbian egalitarian sexual culture. Though this onslaught was quite 
successful in eliminating lesbian feminist ideas about sex from public 
discussion, it was clearly not as successful in changing practice, as 
indicated by the lack of enthusiasm amongst lesbians for public sex in 
sex Clubs today. 

Another way in which lesbian feminist self-confidence was under- 
mined in the 1980 and 1990s was through the destruction of the 
identity ‘lesbian’ in postmodern and queer theory. Postmodernists 
attacked ‘identity’ politics as essentialist — i.e. as implying some 
essence of lesbianism, whether biologically, spiritually or otherwise 
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constructed, which constrained how women who saw themselves as, 
lesbians could be. Postmodern and queer theorists required lesbians 
to be ruthlessly deconstructive of lesbian identity. Judith Butler, 
whose work has been most influential in creating this radical uncer- 
tainty about what a lesbian is, writes that she suffers great anxiety 
when requested to give a talk as a lesbian: ‘To write or speak as a 
lesbian appears a paradoxical appearance of this ‘‘I,’’ one which feels 
neither true nor false’ (Butler 1991: 13). 

At present, the constructed category ‘lesbian’ does exist, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of women choose to live their lives within it. 
More pressing than the constrictions of the category itself are likely to 
be the pressures that are exerted upon these women to cease their 
love of women and return to the polite servicing of men in hetero- 
sexuality that they have deserted. So strong are these pressures, as we 
have seen in this book, that many lesbians are undergoing savage 
surgical and chemical treatments that destroy their lesbian bodies 
and deconstruct their lesbian identities rather too effectively. In 
such a state of emergency, the identity ‘lesbian’ needs to be employed 
politicaily, rather than abandoned. But the identity ‘lesbian’ is im- 
portant in another way. This identity under which women live 
out sexual and emotional relationships with other women offers an 
alternative which can be counterposed right now to the institu- 
tionalized heterosexuality which organizes and maintains male 
dominance. Heterosexuality is constructed, and so is the lesbian 
alternative. Nothing is ‘natural’ here; but in order to undermine 
male dominance, the lesbian alternative — indeed the lesbian van- 
guard — has a crucial role to play. 

There is a dawning recognition amongst some gay male critics of 
the destructive nature of gay men’s sexual and emotional lives that 
lesbians offer a positive alternative. Gabriel Rotello, for instance, 
argues that to make gay culture ‘sustainable’, it needs to ‘create an 
honored place for relationships and fidelity’ and a ‘new gay ideal that 
validates and supports relationships rather than one that validates and 
honors sexual adventurism, sexual consumerism and risk taking’. The 
model for this, he says, is not necessarily a heterosexual one, since 
‘one could just as accurately say that the values I’m talking about are 
found in the lesbian world more than among heterosexuals. Indeed, if 
gay men want a model at all, the lesbian model seems much more 
appropriate to our condition than a heterosexual model, since les- 
bians are in much the same political and social boat as gay men’. 
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(Rotello 1997: 245). Recent British research on how lesbians live 
their lives supports the idea that lesbians can offer a new model. 
Research by Jeffrey Weeks, Catherine Donovan and Brian Heaphy on 
‘Families of Choice: the structure and meanings of non-heterosexual 
relationships’ found that lesbians positively chose lesbianism ‘as a 
conscious alternative to subordination to men’ (Weeks 2000: 221). 
Lesbians interviewed in the study spoke of being stronger since 
coming out as lesbians, and of the positive value of escaping the 
‘essential power imbalance’ and roles of heterosexuality. 

Gillian Dunne’s work on the relationship and work lives of lesbians 
produced similar findings (Dunne 1997, 2000). Her work is inspiring 
in the picture it offers of how lesbian lives can serve as an attainable 
alternative to the heterosexual model. Dunne is a UK lesbian soci- 
ologist who has carried out extensive research through interviews 
with lesbians about how they came to be lesbians, how they conduct 
their relationships and their work lives, and specifically who does 
what in terms of housework and child care. She, like other research- 
ers (see Gottschalk 2000), found that women see coming to lesbian- 
ism as ‘empowering’, because they can throw off the constraints of 
hetero-relating and the inequality that is inherent in it. 

Dunne’s interviewees said that it was precisely the ‘role play’ of 
heterosexuality, rather than individual men, that was the problem 
(Dunne 1997: 113). Women in lesbian relationships engaged ‘in an 
unusual amount of creativity’ as they invented ways of relating in the 
absence of a role-playing script (p. 184). Dunne’s findings of more 
egalitarian home lives than the heterosexual norm confirmed other 
research findings that lesbians were less inclined towards role-playing 
than either gay men or heterosexual couples, and that it was ‘rare to 
find one partner in a lesbian relationship performing mostly ‘‘mascu- 
line’ or mostly ‘‘feminine’’ tasks’ (p. 204). It was the rejection by 
lesbians of the restrictions of femininity and the embrace of ‘broader 
gender self-concepts and capabilities’ that meant they did not seek to 
unite with men to fill the gap that gender role-playing creates, and 
were ‘less likely to find relationships with the masculine ‘‘other’”’ 
based on eroticized power difference and, once again, role-playing 
‘‘an erotic experience’ ’ 

Dunne argues that ‘gender inequalities in the labour market’ 
cannot be understood ‘without reference to the organization of 
work in the home’ (p. 136). Men’s contribution to work in the 
home, ‘domestic and caring work’, has not increased; so, Dunne 
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comments, ‘the gender of the person with whom women form or 
intend to form relationships matters’. She points out that if ‘men’s 
ability to retain their labour market advantage rests largely on their 
capacity to appropriate the unwaged labour of women’, then hetero- 
sexuality should be understood as central to ‘providing the logic that 
translates women’s labour into men’s material advantage’ (p. 137). 
Dunne found many commonalities in respondents’ autobiograph- 
ies, but one of the most ‘striking’ was ‘the relationship between 
lesbianism and empowerment’ (p. 136). The lesbians in her study 
gained financial self-reliance, and found it was easier to be part of the 
paid work-force, because they gained ‘more egalitarian domestic 
arrangements...the recognition of their right to work, and the en- 
couragement they often experienced from partners’ (p. 139). She 
concludes that sexuality cannot reasonably be understood as ‘an 
individual choice’ or ‘private issue’ once ‘the relationship between a 
lesbian lifestyle and material empowerment’ is recognized (p. 145). 
Thus lesbian experience may ‘provide new insights about the work 
process and feminist aims in relation to improving women’s life 
chances’ (p. 146). Lesbian experience, she argues, should not be 
seen as private and personal, or divorced from its ‘wider social and 
material context’, but rather as a way of living in equality which 
affects the whole way public/private, home life and work are done 


(Dunne 2000: 135). 


The lesbian versus the queer agenda 


Many of the demands of both conservative gay and queer politics 
serve to retain the structures and practices of male domination and 
integrate gay men into them. But, as John Stoltenberg points out, ‘A 
political movement trying to erode homophobia while leaving male 
supremacy and misogyny in place won’t work. Gay liberation with- 
out sexual justice can’t possibly happen. Gay rights without women’s 
rights is a male-supremacist reform’ (Stoltenberg 1991: 253). Gay or 
queer equality demands which privatize sexuality and intimate rela- 
tionships provide obstacles in the way of lesbian and women’s liber- 
ation. The sexual freedom demands to protect gay porn, to 
protection from prosecution for injuries inflicted in practices of 
self-mutilation by proxy, to protect sex clubs and prostitution and 
the right to act out sexually in public places in which women might 
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like to wander, are in conflict with women’s interests. Women, 
including lesbians, need the reconstruction of sexuality to end 
men’s violence; they need freedom from the sexual exploitation of 
the sex industry and freedom to use public space. Equality demands 
and practices which support the sale and exchange of women’s bodies 
in marriage and reproductive surrogacy are in conflict with women’s 
interests in demolishing the institutionalized sale and exchange that 
form the framework of male supremacy. The interests of all women, 
including lesbians, will not be served by an extension of a privatized 
sexual practice of dominance and submission to more and more areas 
of public space, but rather by the extension of an intimate equality 
into the public world. The lesbian vanguard is well suited to leading 
the social transformation which will accomplish this end. 


